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which the existence of the Canal has deposited on
Panama's doorstep.
One of Panama's greatest grievances, economically
speaking, has been the resentment of her merchants over
the existence of U.S. Government commissaries in the
Canal Zone, which do an annual business of $30,000,000.
The merchants quite naturally feel that most of this trade
would come their way if the North American government
would only close these establishments. Agitation toward
this end has become one of the most complicating factors
in the Republic's relations with the Washington govern-
ment, and inasmuch as the United States clings to the
belief that such commissaries are necessary to induce
North Americans to spend their lives working for the
Canal Department, no early solution of this problem
seems possible.12
There is another side to this economic story. In peace-
time thousands of tourists spend liberally in Panama City
and Col6n shops, theatres, restaurants, cantinas, hotels,
night clubs, and commercial houses. Obviously most of
them are brought to Panama because of the Canal. The
United States Army, Navy, Air Force, and Civil Service
workers and their families, when seeking a good time usu-
ally give the staid Canal Zone establishments a quick
go-by to taste the "hot-spot" entertainment and recreation
to be found in a thousand and one varieties in the gay
cities of the Republic. The total of their expenditures by
any reasonable estimate must run into millions of dollars
each year.
The great tragedy of Panama's economy is that the
Canal should have cast such a long shadow over it. The
volcanic soil could be unusually productive for a tropical
land. Where it has been attempted, the cultivation of